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{lumnt Residence Hall at New York State College 


State College at Albany Has New Residence Hall 


The Alumni Residence Hall of the New the entire college On the street 
York State College for Teachers at Albany offices and rooms where parents and 
was formally opened on the evening of Novem be received by th 
ber 22d In use since tM! opening of college, Chere are also living 
this attractive building has been made available manager and soci 
through the contributions of alumni and Albany \n oil portrait 
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friends of the co { class of 1884, dean 
The Residen all taces Ontario street and 1933, hangs in the 
fronts Gradua leti | There are honored f 
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jacent | 


mmodations for tudents in the hall 


the dining 
room on the low or athletic field level is 


for after-dinner dancing, for teas, recepti 
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Corporation of the Alumni Association; and 
Miss Pierce. Professor Sayles was the direct- 
ing head of the construction program. 

The Residence Hall is financed and managed 
under the Alumni Association but is under the 
complete control of the college for social and 
educational purposes. This financial mainte- 
nance by the alumni is equivalent to an endow- 
ment, which has become the accepted procedure 
when gifts of buildings are made to colleges. 

Expressing his appreciation of the gift of 
the Residence Hall, President A. R. Brubacher 
said: 

The generous loyalty and friendship expressed 
in the gift merits the highest commendation of 
all. The facilities afforded by the hall make it 
possible for the dean of women to demonstrate 
correct living conditions, as well as to maintain 
a desirable student esprit. The influence of the 
Residence Hall pervades all the college sorori- 
ties and group houses. For the first time in 
the history of the college the social life of the 
students assumes an educational value that is 
controllable and measurable. 


Improvement Noted in Health 
of Indian Children in State 


A decided improvement in the physical condi- 
tion of Indian children on the Indian reserva- 
tions in the State during the past few years 
is indicated in statistics of health conditions 
released by John B. Hague, Chief of the 
Special Schools Bureau of the State Education 
Department. The report shows that since the 
health examinations of Indian school children 
on the reservations were started in 1931 physical 
defects are lessening. 

With the exception of the greater incidence 
of malnutrition among the Indians, the results 
of the examinations compare favorably with 
those reported for the rural districts throughout 
the State. In many instances the general 
health of the Indian children was found to be 
above that of the average white child of the 
same age. This was especially true in the case 
of eye and ear defects. Spinal curvatures, 
poor posture and other orthopedic defects were 
also noticeably few in numbers. 

Commenting on this report, Mr Hague said: 

The many Indian children in high schools and 
institutions of higher education are taking back 
to their homes an improved standard of living. 
Their influence will lead to better conditions for 
sleep and rest which are such important factors 
in the nutrition and development of the growing 
child. A more suitable economic adjustment is 
also bound to result. 


Research Association To Meet 
December 26th in Syracuse 


The annual meeting of the Educational Re- 
search Association of New York State will be 
held in conjunction with the conference of the 
Associated Academic Principals on Thursday, 
December 26th, in Syracuse. The luncheon is 
scheduled for 12.30 o’clock in the banquet room 
(tenth floor) of the Hotel Syracuse. The fol- 
lowing program has been planned, this to be 
followed by a brief business session: 

“ Research Procedures,” by Dr Warren W. 
Coxe, Director, Educational Research Divi- 
sion, State Education Department, Albany 

“Research Suitable for Different Educa- 
tional Personnel,” by Dr Harry P. Smith, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Syracuse University, and director of research, 
Syracuse Public Schools 

“ What Has Research To Offer in the Solu- 
tion of Practical Problems in the Local 
School System?” by Superintendent of 
Schools C. L. Kulp, Ithaca 


Local History Published 
for Port Washington Pupils 


\ historical narrative of Long Island with 
especial reference to Port Washington has been 
interestingly portrayed in Tales of Sint Sink, 
written by Charlotte E. Merriman, principal of 
the Main Street School in Port Washington, 
and published by the board of education. Illus- 
trations are by Lyman A. Langdon, principal 
of the Flower Hill School. It is intended for 
use in the fifth and sixth grades. 

This attractive and interesting book, accord 
ing to Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, illustrates 
the sort of writing of local history contemplated 
by the state syllabus for history in the elemen- 
tary schools. “It is the best written and best 
printed local history I have seen,” he said. The 
printing was done in the Port Washington 
school print shop. 


—e( ) 


The corner stone of the new $1,000,000 
Tottenville High School was laid with appro- 
priate exercises on November 16th. The school 
will have accommodations for 1000 pupils. 
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Miss Simpson Reelected Head of Teachers Association 


Mabel E. Simpson, director of elementary 
grades and kindergartens in Rochester, was 
unanimously reelected president of the New 
York State Teachers Association at the annual 
meeting of the house of delegates, which was 
held on November 25th and 26th in Albany. 
Zoraida E. Weeks, of the Oneida High School, 
was reelected vice president. Members of the 
executive committee elected at the meeting are 
Celia Eldridge, of Elmira; J. C. Malloch, of 
Churchville; and Elwood Shafter, of Riverhead. 

The house of delegates adopted resolutions 
presented by the resolutions committee as 
follows: 

Advocating the continuance of the Friedsam 
Act and pledging the cooperation of the associ- 
ation with all organizations striving to secure 
increased state aid for public schools 

Indorsing the proposal to guarantee federal 
aid to states on a scientific equalization basis 
and to guarantee absolute control to the states 
of their educational systems 

Favoring the raising of the minimum stand- 
ards for professional preparation for teachers 
to four years beyond for all 
elementary teachers and five years beyond high 
school for all secondary school teachers and 
state normal 


high school 


further recommending that the 
schools be changed to state colleges 


Favoring academic freedom for teachers 


Indorsing the program of the National Edu- 
cation Association 

Commending the establishment of emergency 
collegiate centers and urging their continuance 
as long as the need for them persists 

Opposing the proposed limitation of taxes on 
real estate to 2 per cent of the assessed valu- 
ation for all municipal purposes including debt 
service 

The delegates adopted the report of the com 
This 


permanent 


mittee on the certification of teachers. 


report advocates the issuance of a 
certificate, subject to certain conditions, to all 
teachers who after 1940 meet the requirements 
outlined in the proposed plan for revising the 
Board of 


regulations on certification of the 


Regents. The report outlines certain steps for 


raising the standard of training for teachers 
and provides, in general, that the preparation 
of elementary shall be the 


completion of a four-year curriculum leading to 


school teachers 
a degree, and of secondary school teachers the 
completion of a four-year curriculum leading 
to a degree and in addition 30 semester hours 
of approved graduate study. 

The enactment of a law extending tenure to 
teachers in villages under superintendents was 
favored in a resolution adopted at the meeting 
An important action taken by the delegates was 
constitution and 


the adoption of a_ revised 


by-laws. 





Board of Regents Admits 
Three Schools to University 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
November 14th admitted the following schools 


to the University: Bellport Union School, 
middle grade, two years; Grant Junior High 
School, Syracuse; Sauquoit Valley Central 


High School. The board advanced the grade 
of the LaSalle High School in Niagara Falls 
from middle grade, two years, to high school. 
— 
The Rochester board of education has re- 
named the Genesee School the George Mather 
Forbes School in honor of the former presi- 
dent of the board of education and professor 


at the University of Rochester. 


Jamestown High School 
Is Formally Dedicated 


More than 2000 persons attended the formal 
dedication of the new Jamestown High School 
on November 15th. The high school building 
and its adjoining and connected industrial arts 
building were erected and equipped at a cost of 
more than $1,100,000. 

The dedicatory address was given by Robert 
H. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel of the 
United States Treasury Department and a grad- 
uate of the Jamestown High School. Other 
included Superintendent of Schools 
George A. Persell, 
Milton J. Fletcher and President Lynn R. Van 
Vlack of the board of education. 


speakers 


Superintendent Emeritus 
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Commissioner Graves Praises School Survey 


Addressing the house of delegates of the New 
York State Teachers Association at the dinner 
meeting November 25th, Dr Frank P. Graves, 
President of The University of the State of 
New York and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, declared that nothing more fortunate 
could happen to the system of education or to 
the State than the survey of New York schools 
which is now in progress. 

“We should be heartened and stimulated in 
our work,” he said, “by learning that New 
York is to be the seat of this effort at orienta- 
tion and future planning for public education. 
Unless we mistake the sentiment of our citizens 
and the signs of the times, this survey marks 
the beginning of the most significant educational 


advance of the century in America.’ 


Continuing, he said: 


We have for six years been passing through 
a most critical period in American history. The 
wreckage of everything we had built so soundly 
and cherished so dearly has at times seemed in 
sight. But terrible as has been the loss of 
employment, property, and even of life, far 
more serious and indicative of the depths to 
which we have sunk has been the widespread 
Suddenly it has seemed as if 


loss of morale 
everyone had become suspicious of all others, 
and there have sprung up a universal fault 
finding and determination to discover that some 
one has been derelict. In this period no mark 
has been more bright and shining than the public 
schools and every sour and small-minded indi 
vidual or group has felt at liberty to loose his 
arrow or fling his bolo at it. But in the midst 
of this misfortune we have always found a 
friend in the educational survey. Nothing has 
ever been lost by having the facts uncovered 
Even when a survey has started out in a hostile 
mood, if it has been conducted by honest per- 
sons, the final results have often been most 
favorable to the schools 


\nd this has been the real function of the 
school survey. It has not been its purpose t 
‘get” some one, but to improve educational 
practice. Without presuppositions of any sort 
and on as nearly scientific a basis as possible, 
it has carefully investigated the present effec- 
tiveness of some school system — city, township, 
county or state—and suggested the modifica- 
tions and improvements that needed to be made. 
The first of these surveys were undertaken about 
a quarter of a century ago and the results were 
sometimes startling. Even where serious short- 
comings have been found, the survey has but led 
to reforms and progress in organization, admin 


istration, supervision, support and control. If 
we are honest, we need never fear to learn the 
facts; and if the real facts are not known, we 
may be sure that some one who is prejudiced or 
hostile to the school system will invent them 
and we shall find little basis upon which to 
refute misstatements and exaggerations. 

It is not my place to describe this particular 
survey, and I know but little of the details. I 
may, however, affirm what is well known to all 
of you that it is by far the most comprehensive 
survey that has ever been undertaken and that 
it is to be conducted by the ablest management 
that could possibly be secured. Both the direc- 
tor, Dr Luther H. Gulick, head of the National 
Institute of Public Research, and the associate 
director, Dr Samuel P. Capen, have had long 
experience and a well-established reputation for 
investigations of tis sort, and as far as the 
chiefs of the various divisions are known, Presi- 
dent Elliott, Director Judd, Doctor Stone, and 
others, they would appear to be scientists of the 
first rank who are known for survey work 
hroughout the country. Every level and every 
phase of education will be studied — higher, 
elementary, teacher, vocational and 
special education; administration, organization, 
supervision, classification, curriculum; capital 
outlay, debt service, cost accounting It is a 
most happy circumstance, too, that the objectives 
have been stated in the title of the survey as 
the “character and cost of public education ” 
that character precedes cost and cost is to be 
interpreted in the terms of character. With 
such an approach the survey can not go wrong. 
The scope and scale of this survey mark it as 
the most gigantic effort of its kind and prove 
it worthy of the great State and the great school 
system with which it is concerned. New York 
is the largest and wealthiest state in the Union, 
and it inevitably does things in the largest and 
most substantial way. We should be proud of 
such an epoch-making investigation and give it 
our most ardent support. 


secondary, 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman and Dr Luther 
H. Gulick, director of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education, 
also addressed the delegates. Expressing his 
deep interest in the development of the educa- 
tional system, Governor Lehman declared that 
the people of the State will support the educa- 
tional facilities offered as long as they are con 
vinced that their children are receiving the best 
possible education. In training teachers the 
State can do only a part in the development of 
the school system, he said, and much depends 


upon the constant improvement of the members 


of the profe ssion. 
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Director of Inquiry Explains Its Purposes 


Character 
State of 


The Regents’ Inquiry into the 
and Cost of Public 

New York is in 
thinking of educational objectives and programs, 
Dr Luther Gulick, 
explained at the meeting of the house of dele- 
gates of the New York State Asso 
ciation on November 25th. The study is a new 


approach to the whole problem of the public 


Education in the 
answer to a need for a re- 


director of the inquiry, 


Teachers 


educational system, he said, since the staff will 
both the character 


All the 


studies made by experts will be correlated and 


consider at the same _ time 


of education and the cost of education. 


translated into a practical program from the 


point of view of usefulness to society as a 
whole. 
Speaking on the 


Profession,” Doctor Gulick pointed out that the 


subject, “ Teaching as a 


80,000 teachers in the public school system of 


the State represent the largest single profes- 
sional group in the State’s population. A pro 
fession, he explained, is a remarkable social 


and has distinct social obligations 


he said: 


institution 
In this connection 

If any group is to stand aside as a more or 
less closed corporation because of its possession 
of a certain body of scientific facts and skills, 
that group must at the same time consciously 
assume definite responsibilities. There is the 
responsibility for service not only to individual 
‘clients ” but also to society at large. There 
is the responsibility for democracy within its 
own ranks, and for the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic system of training, apprenticeship and 
induction which will give opportunity to ability 
and character. There is the responsibility for 
the development and maintenance of profes- 
sional standards of conduct. There is_ the 
responsibility for the correction of abuses, and 
the advancement of the scientific and technical 
arts of the profession. There is the responsi- 
bility for growth, and for adaptation to 
changing public And there is the 
responsibility to look beyond its own horizon 
and not to stand in the way of desirable social 
changes. 

The teaching profession must be justified 
socially by its usefulness to society, and as a 
profession teaching must accept a responsibility 
for service not only to the students but also 
to society at large The ultimate usefulness 
of education to society will be judged by 
society just as society judges the ultimate use- 
fulness of the law, of medicine and of 
engineering. And just as the other professions 
must, by and large, accept these decisions of 
society, so teachers must also accept the final 
determination of the public on the broad ques- 
of the usefulness of education. 


needs. 


tions 


The ideas that I have outlined to you lie at 
the foundation of the program of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. It is 
obvious that the time has come in the history 


of New York for a rethinking of our educa- 
tional objectives and programs. I do not need 
to repeat to you the evidences of this need; 
you are familiar with them because of your 


intimate association with the whole educational 
enterprise of this State. The character of our 
school population has changed; the children 
under your care live in a different world than 
we did; when they graduate they go into a new 
economic situation. During the past generation 
tremendous been made in the 
understanding of the and of his educa 
tional methods, new problems have 
arisen challenging not what the 
are now doing, but that there are 
many new fields which the schools should 
occupy, and many new services which the 
schools should perform. Most of these prob 
lems would have come to us even if there had 
been no depression, but the depression has 
undoubtedly served to bring us sharply 
face with these questions because of the greater 
strain which has been put on governmental tax 
machinery as a whole, and the greater criticism 
which this had directed toward all existing 
budgets. It is pointed out not alone by tax 
payers’ associations but by the thoughtful 
friends of education that the growing 
part of state and local government budgets over 
the past generation has been in the field of 
education. As you all know, one-third of our 
state and local taxes in this State now go for 
public education. When you compare our school 
costs with other states of the Union, New York 
heads the list, in large 
margin. 


progress has 

( hild 
many 
only 


and 
schools 


suggesting 


face to 


lastest 


some cases by a 


I trust you will not misunderstand my pur 
pose in citing these figures. We, in the State 
of New York, are proud of our schools. We 


this 


S¢ hools or 


none in country 


schools 


want schools second to 
We do not want 
which are cheap in quality. We appreciate the 
importance of education in a democracy, but 
we do want to know that the money which is 
being spent for schools is being well spent, and 
that it is being devoted to useful purposes. 
The study of the educational system which 
the Regents are initiating represents a new 
approach to the whole problem of the public 
educational The staff has been in 
structed to consider at the same time both the 
character of education and the cost of education. 
The staff will thus be constituted of men 
technically qualified on both this 
inquiry. The problems of teaching as a pro 
fession will therefore be handled by men who 
come as educators thoroughly acquainted with 
the problems of education, while the questions 
of business management and engineering will 
be dealt with by men qualified in these fields, 


‘average ” 


system. 


sides of 
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and all of the studies will be held together and 
correlated, and translated into a practical pro- 
gram, from the point of view of usefulness to 
society as a whole. 

In the near future the directors of the 
various phases of the inquiry will be announced, 
and will, I am confident, meet with the high 
standards which I know you have in mind for 
such positions. In the study of teacher per- 
sonnel, which will interest you very keenly, I 
might say at this time that there will be included 
such questions as appointment, salaries, promo- 
tion, training, retirement and certification. All 
of these questions will be treated as a unit 
under the general heading of the personnel 
problems of the school system. 

In our entire study, but particularly in this 
study of personnel, we shall need your coop- 
eration. If it seems advisable to your officers 
to appoint a special committee to work with 
us and to present to us your points of view on 


matters which fall peculiarly within the sphere 
of your professional responsibility, this would 
— to me a useful act. 

Education in the State of New York is a 
state function under the Constitution. The 
responsible authority for the criticism of the 
existing program and for the formulation of 
new policies is the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. In the discharge of these 
important functions we act as the representa- 
tives of the people of the State. In dealing 
with technical matters we shall be guided by 
those who are technically qualified; in dealing 
with the problems of the teachers, we shall 
want your help, and the assistance of the other 
teacher groups; and in considering the broader 
questions of public policy, we shall need the 
advice and counsel of those who have been 
through our schools, who have sent their chil- 
dren to our schools, who pay for our schools 
and who have thought about education now and 
tomorrow in America. 


Statistics of Academic Examinations in Approved Secondary 
Schools, January and June 1935 



































Number Number Number Percentof Percentof Per cent of 
of 0 of papers papers papers 
SUBJECT papers papers papers written written claimed 
written claimed accepted claimed accepted accepted 
English 
OEE indcceavccsuscous 63 721 56 910 56 907 89.3 89.3 99.9+- 
aS ane Siatd 86 387 79 312 75 841 91.8 87.8 95.6 
DE ¢hnedcdebddmewae 150 108 136 222 132 748 90.7 88.4 97.4 
German 
TD BONES cccescciedsaevenace 10 775 9 950 9 940 92.3 92.3 99.9 
, eee ere 4 598 4 365 4 290 94.9 93.3 98.3 
DE SD snc ricckacecsenaee 509 474 467 93.1 91.7 98.5 
DL Gewesaeesaedeenes 15 882 14 789 14 697 93.1 92.5 99.4 
French 
ee 42 406 38 798 38 568 91.5 90.9 99.4 
ON ae 29 233 27 007 26 447 92.4 90.5 97.9 
Pe SOD vcnndvevenenqewens 1 536 1 472 1 427 95.8 92.9 96.9 
WN sasaceciesceneees 73 175 67 277 66 442 91.9 90.8 98.8 
Spanish 
Two eee 11 692 9 996 9 938 85.5 85.0 99.4 
rhree DURES ods ccnsenssccceses 3 989 3 514 3 267 88.1 81.9 93.0 
eee 321 308 282 96.0 87.9 91.6 
WU. nsec Searedccouses 16 002 13 818 13 487 86.4 84.3 97.6 
Italian 
Two ee ee 1 768 1 455 1 401 82.3 79.2 96.3 
Three WERE cccosecovecsseces 961 884 838 92.0 87.2 94. 
PE Siideidaskesceeeas 130 128 124 98.5 95.4 96.9 
WD  caidstiavdsneceecs 2 859 2 467 2 363 86.3 82.7 95.8 
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Manes Number Number Percentof Percentof Per cent of 
enn . ‘ ° of papers papers papers 
SUBJECT papers papers papers written written claimed 
written claimed accepted claimed accepted accepted 
Latin 
Two years (new type)........ 26 026 21 965 21 241 84.4 81.6 96.7 
Two years (old type)....... 9 865 7 701 7 248 78.1 73.5 94.1 
Three years (mew type)....... 17 345 15 626 14 959 90.1 86.2 95.7 
Fourth year (mew type)....... 3 602 3 27 3 248 90.9 90.2 99.1 
WEE -atwnadeauwisviens 56 838 48 568 46 696 85.4 82.2 96.1 
| Greek 
EE cacunsdenttandeeses 109 85 85 78.0 78.0 100. 
: Be SD a ceanedisssesenawe 34 34 34 100 100 100. 
BD etdd-ducéosecoeses 143 119 119 83.2 83.2 100. 
Mathematics 
Intermediate algebra ......... 49 518 38 229 36 424 77.2 73.6 95.3 
Advanced algebra ............ 4 500 3 475 3 250 77.2 72.2 93.5 
EE SE ncckdvéenecesaveves 923 704 637 76.3 69.0 90.5 
Plame GOOMRCtTy ..cccccccccccs 83 621 61 940 59 760 74.1 71.5 96.5 
Solid geometry ............++- 5 291 4 178 3 950 79.0 74.7 94.5 
Plane trigonometry ........... 13 754 11 139 10 557 81.0 76.8 94.8 
0 eee ee 157 607 119 665 114 578 75.9 72.7 95.7 
Science 
PEE ccoesscondccesceaceses 28 509 22 213 21 602 77.9 75.8 97.2 
ree 34 322 28 387 27 884 82.7 81.2 98.2 
Advanced biology ............: 25 313 21 643 21 467 85.5 84.8 99.2 
General biology .........s000. 6 870 5 352 5 342 77.9 77.8 99.8 
Physical geography ........... 9 773 7 910 7 444 80.9 76.2 94.1 
WOE avisicdaneccssscaes 104 787 85 505 83 739 81.6 79.9 97.9 
Social studies 
PO Bhs cactcescveseceesnees 55 359 49 788 49 774 89.9 89.9 99.9 
I Mi nicncineeennseeeeens 57 300 51 624 50 663 90.1 88.4 98.1 
American history ...........-- 96 597 88 654 86 947 91.8 90.0 98.1 
BEND cccneveceucvcseewes 32 788 28 798 27 583 87.8 84.1 95.8 
( DOD: cksaxisvancsncis 242 044 218 864 214 967 90.4 88.8 98.2 
Commercial subjects 
Bookkeeping 2 ........ee+eee: 7 662 13 322 12 052 75.4 68.2 90.5 
Business arithmetic .......... 28 875 16 904 16 215 58.5 56.2 95.9 
PO BO cccegecuessacens 19 474 17 130 16 268 88.0 83.5 95.0 
Business English ............- 12 905 12 354 12 316 95.7 95.4 99.7 
DOUGOE DB covccecoccuvesses 20 993 17 823 7 078 84.9 81.4 95.8 
Typewriting 1 ....cccecessece 45 071 42 098 41 435 93.4 91.9 98.4 
WE wcccesevesseensese 144 980 119 631 115 364 82.5 79.6 96.4 
Comprehensive music (3 years)..... 631 539 495 85.4 78.4 91.8 
Comprehensive art (3 years)........ 402 364 337 90.5 83.8 92.6 
Comprehensive vocational 
*Agriculture, part 1........... 605 547 508 90.4 84.0 92.9 
*Homemaking ........-.+++++ 1 026 998 984 97.3 95.9 98.6 
TURE ccceccscsscesecses 1 631 1 545 1 492 94.7 91.5 96.6 
Comprehensive technical 
ASERRGTNIG cccccccecccecocse 58 40 40 69.0 69.0 100. 
Industrial chemistry ........... 110 83 76 75.5 69.1 91.6 
DESERTEGE cccccccccccecceceses 271 219 208 80.8 "6.8 95.0 
Mechanical design ..........+-- 166 143 143 86.1 86.1 100. 
Structural design ............:. 68 60 60 88.2 88.2 100. 
*Power generation .........+.+- 9 9 9 100. 100. 100. 
rere 211 183 178 86.7 84.4 97.3 
-~@ WOR casixsseanasneses 893 737 714 82.5 80.0 96.9 
Gente GUO vo cancccscseseceecesves 967 982 830 110 808 238 85.8 83.5 97.4 


* June examination only. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


Cuar_es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 


be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


DECEMBER 1-15, 1935 


Brockport Principal Retires 


Dr Alfred C. Thompson who at the end of 
the current year will have completed 26 years 
of service as principal of the Brockport State 
Normal School, has submitted his resignation 
to become effective June 30, 1936. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the Board of Regents 
at its meeting on November 14th with deep 
appreciation for the faithful service as the head 
of the school. 

Doctor Thompson’s administration of the 
Brockport school has been eminently successful 
and he has been a leader in the development of 
the teacher-training program of the State. The 
thousands of students who have been graduated 
into the teaching profession from the school 
have made commendable records. Many im- 
provements in the school’s curriculum and in 
its equipment have been brought about through 
his efforts. 

Doctor Thompson was born in Norwich, 
Conn., March 25, 1867, and was graduated from 
the Norwich Free Academy. He received his 
bachelor’s degree at Yale University in 1892 
and later studied at Clark University and 
Ludwig-Maximilian University in Germany. 
He received the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
at the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany in 1913. He was principal of Hop- 
kins Academy in Hadley, Mass., 1892-95; of 
the Rutland (Vt.) High School, 1895-97; 
superintendent of schools at Palmer, Mass., 
1897-1902; at Wakefield, Mass., 1902-5, and 
at Auburn, N. Y., 1905-10. He was president 
of the New York State Teachers Association 
in 1914-15. 


Doctor Thompson has been active in com- 
munity affairs in Brockport, having been trus- 
tee of the village for 12 years, chairman of the 
board of school directors in his district and 
chairman of the board of managers of the 
Monroe County Traveling Library. On his 
retirement he expects to make his home in 


Brockport. 


Bequest to State Library 

The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
November 14th accepted for the New York 
State Library the bequest of the late William 
C. Gotshall, of New York City, of books, manu- 
scripts and periodicals. The collection has an 
estimated value of $15,000. Mr Gotshall, who 
died on August 21, 1935, also provided in his 
will for a bequest of $35,000 to the State to 
provide an annotated catalog of the books to be 
placed in the State Library and to purchase 
additional books which shall become a part of 
the collection. 

\mong the 1353 books thus bequeathed to the 
State Library are about 300 volumes of excep- 
tional rarity, high literary, artistic and historic 
value and renown, all in unusually choice con- 
dition. The remaining books, while of lesser 
value, are in equally good condition and will 
be useful to the State Library. 


Calendarof Educational Meetings 


\ssociated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 
December 26th—28th 

New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals, Syracuse, December 27th-—28th 

New York State Vocational Association, Syra- 
cuse, December 26th—28th 

Educational Research Association of New York 
State, Syracuse, December 26th 

New York State Science Teachers Association, 
Syracuse, December 26th-27th 

Council of School Superintendents, Saranac 
Inn, September 27th-29th 

Teachers’ conferences: second district of Sara- 
toga county, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Cen- 
tral School, January 24th; third district of 
Broome county, Westover School, Johnson 


City, January 17th 


e>- 
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Regents Rules Relating to Degrees and Diplomas 


HARLAN H. HORNER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


For many years the Regents have prescribed 
in their Rules certain conditions under which 
degrees and diplomas may be conferred by ap- 
proved institutions having membership in The 
University of the State of New York. The 
existing rules on diplomas and degrees were 
enacted in a general revision of all of the rules 
on February 17, 1928, to take effect on March 
31, 1928. These rules since that time have been 
and are now numbered in sections 26 to 35 
There has been no change since March 31, 1928, 
in sections 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 


At their meeting on November 14, 1935, the 


~ 


Regents amended sections 28 and 35. Brief 


explanation of the reasons for these revisions 


seems in order. 

Some two years ago at the suggestion of the 
Regents the Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education undertook an inquiry into the num 
ber, type and character of degrees conferred 
by the colleges, universities, technical and pro 
fessional schools in the State. It was found 
that with the exception of a few obsolete 
degrees all the degrees appearing in section 35, 
as that section took effect on March 31, 1928, 
were being employed by various institutions in 
the State. There were 65 separate degrees in 
this authorized list. 

The inquiry revealed the fact that in addi 
tion to the degrees appearing in the authorized 
list, 85 unauthorized degrees were being con 
ferred in the State. These unauthorized 
degrees largely were found in special fields 
education, 
The co 


operation of all the degree-conferring institu 


such as business administration, 


engineering and religious education 


tions in the State was sought in an effort to 
eliminate many highly specialized and bizarre 
degrees and to revise the Regents Rules so that 
a clear distinction should be kept between 
degrees in course and honorary degrees. An 
extensive correspondence has been carried on 
with college presidents and deans and confer- 
ences have been held with groups of deans and 
other officers in business administration, engin 
eering, law, religious education, theology and 
other fields 

By common consent, and with the most 
cordial cooperation ol college officials, about 
fifty special degrees, which have never ap 


peared in any authorized list, have been discon 


tinued It is now believed that the degrees 
authorized in section 35, as now revised, meet 


the needs of all the institutions in the State 


It is always to be understood that the general 
degrees in course, namely, bachelor of arts 
(A.B.), bachelor of science (B.S.), master of 
arts (A.M.), master of science (M.S.) and 
doctor of philosophy (Ph.D.), may be employed 
in lieu of qualified degrees in course in the 
several fields in which such qualified degrees 
are authorized. The qualified degrees in course 
have been included in the authorized list because 
some institutions prefer them By way of 
illustration, it may be noted that some institu- 
tions employ bachelor of science (B.S.), master 


ff science (M.S.) and doctor of philosophy 


(Ph.D.) in the field of business administration, 
while others employ bachelor of business ad 
ministration (B.B.A.), master of business 
administration (M.B.A.) and doctor of business 
administration (D.B.A.). This latitude the 
rules contemplate in like manner in agriculture, 
architecture, chemistry, education, engineering, 
fine arts, forestry, landscape architecture, music, 
public administration, religious education, social 
service and theology 

It will be noted that action has been deferred 
upon an authorized list of degrees in engineer- 
ing \ committee of five deans of schools of 
engineering in the State has recommended that 
institutions desiring to employ degrees other 
than bachelor of science (B.S.), master of 
(M.S.) and 
(Ph.D.) in’ engineering should, using civil 


engineering as a type, employ such degrees as 


science doctor of philosophy 


bachelor of civil engineering (B.C.I.), master 
of civil engineering (M.C.E.) and doctor of 
civil engineering (D.C.E.) reserving the degree 
of civil engineer (C.E.) for award as a so 
degree in 


called professional engineering. 


Action has been deferred on degrees in engi 


neering to await the result of a mail ballot now 
being taken by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education upon a list of degrees 
recommended for all engineering schools by a 
committee of the society 

\ttention is also called especially to section 28 
f the rules in relation to honorary degrees 
This rule has long contemplated that no degree 
in course should be employed as an honorary 


degree. The rule has now been revised to con 
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fine honorary degrees to those authorized in 
section 35. It will be found that the list of 
authorized honorary degrees does not duplicate 
any authorized degree in course. 

The present practice of the Regents is to 
specify in a charter granted by them to a higher 
educational institution the degrees which it may 
confer. In earlier days it was the practice of 
both the Regents and the Legislature in incor- 
porating colleges and universities to give them 
general authority to confer degrees. It is hoped 
that all degree-conferring institutions will con- 
fine their degrees to the lists authorized in 
section 35 and will take up with the Department 
the revision of the authorized lists of degrees 
when occasion arises demanding such revision. 


Sections 26 to 35 of Regents Rules 


§ 26 Diplomas. No diploma shall be con- 
ferred which does not represent four years or 
their equivalent of work in a grade above the 
eight-year elementary school. 

§ 27 Degree-conferring power. No charter 
hereafter granted shall authorize an institution 
to confer any degree on examination without 
residence or on requirements lower than those 
fixed by the Department as the minimum for 
that degree. The Commissioner shall make 
regulations for the conferring of degrees, and 
no institution shall confer a degree except in 
accordance with such regulations. 

§ 28 Honorary degrees. No college which 
is not authorized by charter to confer honorary 
degrees shall confer such degrees except as 
authorized by the Regents. Such degrees shall 
be confined to the list of honorary degrees 
authorized in section 35 of these rules. 
(Amended November 14, 1935) 

§ 29 Degrees in absentia. No degree shall 
be conferred in this State on any person who 
has not completed a prescribed course of study 
of which one year has been taken in regular 
attendance, as prescribed in regulations for 
registration of colleges, at an institution regis- 
tered and authorized to confer such degree. 

§ 30 Professional and technical schools. 
No professional or technical school in this State 
shall confer any honorary degree unless author- 
ized by its charter or by the Regents, nor shall 
it confer any other degree except upon the com- 
pletion of an approved course of study for which 
the school has approved equipment and faculty. 

§ 31 Preliminary education required. No 
degree shall be conferred upon completion of 
a course unless the candidate has a preliminary 
general education of at least a four-year high 
school course or its equivalent, as determined 
by the Commissioner. Satisfactory evidence of 
such preliminary education must be offered be- 
fore beginning the course of study for the 
degree. Conditional admission to courses of 
study leading to professional degrees is not 
permitted. 


§ 32 Bachelor of arts or bachelor of 
science. The degree of bachelor of arts and 
the degree of bachelor of science, with or with- 
out qualification according to the subject or 
subjects in which the applicant has majored, 
shall not be conferred unless the applicant has 
completed an approved course of study. 

§ 33 University honorary degrees. No 
honorary degree shall be conferred by the Uni- 
versity [of the State of New York] except by 
unanimous vote of the Regents by ballot at a 
regular meeting, on a candidate recommended 
therefor at a previous meeting, whose name with 
the proposed degree was communicated to each 
Regent in the call for the meeting at which 
final action is taken. 

§ 34 Diplomas for University degrees. 
The conferring of any degree by the Regents 
shall be certified by a parchment under seal 
bearing the signatures of the Chancellor, the 
Vice Chancellor and the President. 

§ 35 Registered degrees. The following 
degrees and their corresponding symbols are 
authorized and approved: (Amended November 
14, 1935) 


General Degrees in Course 


Liberal Arts and Science 
Bachelor of Arts (A.B. or B. A.) 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
Master of Arts (A.M. or M.A.) 
Master of Science (M.S.) 
Doctor of Philosophy ( Ph.D.) 


Qualified Degrees in Course 


Agriculture 
Master of Science in Agriculture (M.S. in 
Agr.) 


Architecture 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.) 
Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) 


Business Administration 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.) 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) 


Chemistry 
Bachelor of Chemistry (B.Chem.) 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (B.S. in 
Chem. ) 
Master of Science in Chemistry (M.S. in 
Chem. ) 


Education 
Bachelor of Science in Education (B.S. in Ed.) 
Master of Science in Education (M.S. in Ed.) 
Master of Education (Ed.M.) 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


| 


— 
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Engineering* 


Fine Arts 
Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 


Forestry 
Master of Forestry (M.F.) 


Landscape Architecture 


Bachelor of Landscape Architecture (B.L.A.) 


Music 
Bachelor of Music (Mus.B.) 
Master of Music (Mus.M.) 
Master of Sacred Music (S.M.M.) 


Public Administration 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.) 
Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


Religious Education 

Bachelor of Hebrew Literature (B.H.L.) 
Bachelor of Jewish Pedagogy (B.J.P.) 
Bachelor of Religious Education (B.R.E.) 
Master of Hebrew Literature (M.H.L.) 
Master of Jewish Pedagogy (M.J.P.) 
Master of Religious Education (M.R.E.) 
Doctor of Hebrew Literature (D.H.L.) 
Doctor of Jewish Pedagogy (D.J.P.) 


Social Service 
Master of Social Service (M.S.S.) 
Doctor of Social Service (D.S.S.) 


Theology 
Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology (S.T.B.) 
Bachelor of Theology (B.Th.) 
Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.) 
Master of Theology (M.Th.) 
Doctor of Theology (D.Th.) 


Professional Degrees in Course 
Dentistry 


Doctor of Dental Surgery (D.D.S.) 


Law 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
Master of Laws (LL.M.) 
Doctor of Juridical Science (J.S.D.) 


Medicine 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
Master of Medical Science (Med.Sc.M.) 
Doctor of Medical Science (Med.Sc.D.) 


* Action deferred. 
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Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in 
Phar.) 
Master of 
Phar. ) 
Doctor of Pharmacy (Phar.D.) 


Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in 


Veterinary Medicine 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 


Honorary Degrees 


Doctors’ Degrees 
Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) 
Doctor of Divinity (D.D.) 
Doctor of Engineering (D.Eng.) 
Doctor of Fine Arts (D.F.A.) 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters (D.H.Litt.) 
Doctor of Humane Letters (L.H.D.) 
Doctor of Jewish Theology (D.J.T.) 
Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) 
Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.) 
Doctor of Music (Mus.D.) 
Doctor of Pedagogy (Pd.D.) 
Doctor of Science (Sc.D.) 


Doctor of Sacred Theology (S.T.D 


Masters’ Degrees 
Master of Humane Letters (L.H.M 
Master of Letters (Litt.M.) 
Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M 


Andrew A. Shearer, instructor in printing at 
Edison Technical High School, Rochester, died 
on November 5th. Mr Shearer was born in 
Dundee, Scotland, and came to this country 
when 13 years of age. He developed a success 
ful printing business in Rochester, from which 
he retired in 1922 to become printing instructor 
at the Rochester Continuation School. When 
Edison Technical High School was organized, 
Mr Shearer became a member of the staff of 
that school and remained there until his death 


Ralph R. McKee, vice president of the New 
York City board of education, died on October 
26th. He had been a member of the board 
continuously since 1911 except for a two-year 
interruption in 1912 and 1913 when he was a 
member of the New York State Assembly 
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Building Plans Approved 


Building plans approved by the School Build 
ings and Grounds Division of the Department 
include the following 
excavation and grading’ for 


School, P.W.A 


Tonawanda, 
Fletcher Street 
November 12th 

Holland Patent, 
P.W.A.; approved November 12th 

Bemus Point, excavation and 
P.W.A.; approved November 12tl 

Bradford, excavation and foundation, P.W.A 


approved 


excavation and foundation 


foundation, 


approved November 12th 

Montrose, excavation and foundation, P.W.A 
approved November 12th 

West Valley, excavation and grading, P.W.A 
approved November 12th 
and foundation for 


P.W.A 


Falconer, excavation 


junior-senior high school, approved 


November 12th 
Hewlett, 
new grade school, P.W.A.; approved Novem- 


excavation and foundation for the 
ber 12th 
Woodmere, 
addition to 
November 12th 
Gowanda, addition to grade and high school, 
$75,800; approved November 15th 


excavation and foundation for 


grade school, P.W.A.; approved 


Corfu, excavation and foundation, P.W.A.; 
approved November 15th 

District 6, Ballston, Saratoga county, altera 
tions and repairs, $1148.75; approved Novem 


ber 15th 


Goshen, addition and alterations to high 


school, $2600; approved November 15th 
\mherst, excavation and foundation, P.W.A.; 
approved November 15th 
Redwood, auditorium-gymnasium addition, 
$29,150; approved November 15th 


Catskill, P.W.A.; 


November 


foundation, approved 
18th 
Glens Falls, 
P.W.A.; approved November 18th 
East Rochester, excavation and pile founda 
tion, P.W.A.; approved November 19th 


excavation and _ foundation, 


Falconer, excavation and foundation for 


grade school, P.W.A.; 
excavation and foundation for 


Pe 3 


approved November 20th 


Friendship, 
addition and _ alterations, approved 
November 20th 

Kingston, excavation and foundation for 
central junior high school, P.W.A.; approved 
November 20th 

Brant, excavation and foundation for grade 
school, P.W.A.; approved November 20th 


Sewanhaka, excavation and foundation for 
central high school, P.W.A.; approved Novem- 


ber 22d 

Berlin, excavation and grading work, P.W.A.; 
approved November 22d 

Ogdensburg, excavation and foundation work 
P.W.A.; approved Novem 


for trade school, 


ber 22d 
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